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ABSTRACT 

This teaching guide provides materials on how to 
implement a global education curriculum into the home economics 
program. The stated objective is to motivate students to become more 
caring and responsible citizens o£ the global village. Contents 
include a list o£ student objectives, steps to take in implementing 
the global view curriculum, and sources o£ instructional materials. 
The curriculum orientation is also discussed. The problem orients ion 
approach is described, and suggestions are made on how to approach 
the problem-solving process. Both a student pretest and teacher 
sel£--assessment £orm are provided. Other contents o£ the guide 
include recommended teaching strategies and techniques, suggestions 
£or introducing an issue with the students, and suggested activities 
to help students learn about people in developing countries. The 
creation o£ a culture kit — a resource that the teacher develops — is 
detailed. The guide concludes with a list of "links" to make for help 
and resources. Celebration of world days, linkage with others in 
service projects, and background readings are suggested. (VLB) 
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Gl 

CONNECTIONS 

If young people are to bring compassion and understanding to the future they 
will share with millions more people than are now li^ven living, * it is critical 
that they recognize the world's interdependency, the similarities and interre- 
latedness of problems faced by American families and families of developing 
nations. Todxy^s high school students voiW be leaders, decisionniakers, and 
shapers of tomorrow's world* 

Three-fourths of the world's nations today are still developing* Thoi^^^h many 
have long-and often-proud pasts, they face hi^rsh economic realides of a new 
age* This body of nations, almost another world by shaip contrast with the 
more industrialized countries, is called the Third World* Yet, the earth is one 
world and all its peoples have a stake in the Tliird World's fu*: ire. 

GLOBAL CONNECTIONS is a Home Economics cmiics.Fum for building links 
between American teens and peoples of these developing countries— fo/ a 
safer, better world* 

*A( the present growth rote, the world population which rearncd 5 billion in 1987 will rouble by 2025 ^ 
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Introduction 

Wliat Does Development 
Education Mean? 

Development education is learning that 
creates an international perspective. 
Development education begins witii a 
recognition of global interdependence 
and the continuing need for justice and 
equity m the world 1 Development 
education accepts these as basic tenets 

• Poverty in a world of plenty is 
unnecessary and unacceptable. 

• The world has the resources and the 
human capability to eliminate 
poverty 

• America s well-being is dependent 
on global well-being 

• Individuals can make a difference 
even where basic societal changes 
are needed 

• People must be empowered to bring 
about their own change. 

Words of U S. Congressman Benjamin 
A. Gilman offer the challenge* "In an 
age of increasing interdependence, 
global hunger and poverty has become 
an issue of critical importance to the 
U S. It is imperative that the American 
public recognizes better how conditions 
in less developed nations affect our 
nation." 

The goal of the Global Connections 
curriculum is to motivate students to 
become more canng and responsible 
citizens of the global village as a result 
of their involvement in Global 
Connections. 2 

Students Will Grow 
In Understanding 

• Knowledge 

— Becoming aware of and compre- 
hending conditions of poverty and 
hunger in families of the 1 hird 
World 

- Developing an understanding of 
the life of families in developing 
countries. 

—Recognizing the reality of global 
interdependence of families and 
the link between locai and global 
problems 

• Values and Attitudes 
—Appreciating and respecting di- 
versity m traditions, cu<:toms, 
skills, and beliefs of families ?nd 
individuals of all cultures. 
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—Grasping the concept of people 
empowerment as the tool of 
progress 

— Developing a sense of personal 
responsibility for families and 
problems m developing countries 

-Advancing the principle of global 
interdependence. 

• Action 

—Addressing short- and long-term 
problems of families m developing 
countries through varied means 
such as collaboration with groups 
committed to a self-help that em- 
powers people, awareness, activi- 
ties, service projects, and public 
policy influence/action. 

Bringing a Global View 
Into Your Home 
Economics Program 

Steps To Take 

1 Assess the status of the global edu- 
cation cumculum in your school 

- Determine the appropriate role of 
development education in your 
Home Economics cumcjium. 

3. Select content and methodology. 
Content themes could include 

• Population and food needs. 

• Interdependence of teenagers 
and their families with others. 

« Resource utilization to meet 
needs of all individuals and 
families 

• Family customs and traditions— 
the strengths, stability, and 
differences. 

• Lifestyles and contrasts 

Methodology might include 
> Integrating material into regular 
teaching units 

• Teaching development education 
as separate modules 

• Recognizing special activities/ 
Invents such as World Food Day. 

4 Choos^ instructional resources. 
Global Connections project publica- 
tions will include 

County/Area Profiles 

Each guide contains maps to 
locate the area or continent 
where selected countries are 
located and includes some 
demographic and historical 
information and short case 
studies about families/individu- 
als Discussion guidelines, a list 
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of additional resources, and 
brief descriptions of selected 
holidays and family customs 
complete each p^-ofile There 
are guides for: 

• AFRICA area — Botswana, 
Nigeria. Kenya 

• ASIA area— Thailand, India, 
Philippines 

• CARIBBEAN area- 
Jamaica. St Lucia 

• LATIN AMERICA area- 
Peru. Ecuador. Honduras 

• MIDDLE EAST area - 
Egypt and Turkey. 

Slides 

Sets of 20 slides with written 
and/or taped commentary will 
depict family 1 education, cloth- 
ing, food production, children's 
activities, and other social aspects of 
life in the developing world. Some 
slide sets are m production new 



Topic Modules/ 
Lesson Plans 

Modules and/or lesson plans 
focusing on various subject 
areas of Home Economics will 
be available. Each lesson has 
been tested by one or more 
home economics teachers 
These list objectives, concepts to 
be learned, and include appro- 
priate strategies for teaching. 
Two or three strategies are 
detailed and sources of addi- 
tional ones listed. Modules/ 
lesson plans are available in the 
following subject matter areas* 

• Foods and Nutrition 

• Resource Management 

• Housing 

• Parenting 

• Work and the Family. 

Sources To Tap 

Development and global education 
instructional matenals have been pre- 
pared by a number of organizations in 
recent years These are available free of 
charge or at a minimal cost. Some of 
the agencies that you may wish to con- 
tact are listed below: 

American Association for World 
Health 

2001 S Street NVV Siute '^^O 
Washington. DC 2()()()9 
202 265 0286 



Brigham Young University 

David M Kennedv Center 
Publications Services 
280 HRCB 
Provo UT 84602 
<S()1 378-6528 

Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency 

Public Affars Branch 
20(* p-omenade du Portaye 
Hull. Quebec KIA 0G4 
819 997-6100 

* Catholic Relief Services 

101 1 First Avenue 
New York NY 10022 
212 838-4700 

Church World Service 
Office on Global Education 

^1 15 North Charles Street 
Baltimore. MD 21218 
301-727-6106 

* Church World Service 

Film Library 
PO Box 968 
Elkhart. IN 46515 
219-264-3102 

Global Perspectives in Education 

218 East 18th Street 
New York NY 10003 
212-475-0850 

National Committee for World 
Food Day 

1001 22nd Street NW 
VVashmyton DC 20437 
202-653-2402 

*OEF International 

1815 H StretM N Vv' 
10th Floor 

VVa<>hin(^ton DC 20000 
202 466-.34.30 

* Population Reference Bureau. Inc 

777 14th : N W Suite 
Wrtshin(jtr.n DC 20005 

202 639 804{) 

Save the Children 

PO Box 9,50 
VVc'^tport CT 06881 

203 22h 7271 

Seeds 

222 LrfM Lake Drive 
Decatur GA 3(H)3() 
404-378 3566 

•UNICEF- U S Committee 
,^31 Fast ,38th Street 
New. Vork NY 100 1 (> 
212 686 5,522 

* UNIFEM (fo^merlv Vokintcirv I'i'tk! 
for the UN Decade for VVf)mi'n) 

304 Fast 4,5<}i Street 
11th Floor 

Nev«- York. NY 10017 
212 906 6400 

UNIPUB 

Box 433 

Murray \ Ml Station 
New York. NY 10016 



*World Bank 

Publications Office 
1818 H Street N VV 
Washington. DC 20433 
202 477-1234 

'Slides, films, filnistnps videocasscttes 
available for loan or purchase 

Curriculum Orientation 

Home Economics education helps 
families solve perennial problems— nur- 
turing human development; feeding, 
clothing, and housing the family; man- 
agi ig resources: and coordinating work 
and family. 

Perennial problems are those faced by 
families across cultures, over time. 
Practical problems involve questions of 
value judgment regarding what is best 
to do in a particular context. 

Why the Problem 
Orientation Was Chosen 

The perennial/practical problem orien- 
tation was selected for the Global Con- 
nections curriculum because this 
approach: 

• Motivates students and pro- 
motes personal involvement. Stu- 
dents become more engaged when the 
class begms with a question such as, 
"Should we be concerned about people 
in developing countries?" rather than 
when a teacher simply presents five 
reasons why students should be 
concerned. 

• Prepares students for the infor- 
mation age. Information about devel- 
oping countries changes rapidly. Stu- 
dents need critical and creative thinking 
and value reasoning skills in order to 
solve future problems 

• Recognizes the complexity of 
the problems of families in develop- 
ing countries. 

o Changes attitudes and values. 

"Unfortunately facts alone rarely 
change our attitudes or values," says 
Jim Jar VIS in his writing for Church 
World Service "When facts conflict 
with our values, we have a tendency to 
ignore, forget, reject them, or simply 
turn off the speakei." Jarvis calls the 
required first step in global education 
as one of dealing with attitudes and 
values— developing activities that cause 
learners to stop and think about their 
positions. "Once thinking." he says, 
"they are more open to new ideas and 
information. "3 
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• Recognizes long*terin signifi- 
cant issues. Issues such as hunger 
and poverty can be addressed /aiher 
than unrelated pieces of info-^mation 

• Considers valued ends. The 

problems of deveio[>iMy col nines are 
value questions— "What should be 
done'^'* issues 

• Provides a proactive stance. Stu 

dents can become advoc 'es for 
change rath(?r than accepting exssiing 
conditions of poor housing and health 
poverty, and hunger m the world 

Teaching Models 

To address practical and perennial 
problems faced by families m develop- 
ing countries, students need to develop] 
problem-solvjng skills The teaching 
model on following page is 
designed to help students develop 
these skills 'i 

Resources and strategies from the leaf 
lets, slides, lesson plans and other 
resources may be incorporated into the 
teaching model Probing questions 
encourage students to think critically 



How To Approach ihe 
Problem-Solving Process 

1 Identify and clanfy the problem 

2 Search out and gather adequate 
information 

3 Evaluate the reliability of the 
information 

4 F'omiulate goals or valued ends 
and rank their importance m 
making decisions 

5 Interpret the contextual factors 
of the problem 

6 Make a derision 

7 Justify the decision based on 
decision tests (i e Is it rnoralk 
and ethically defensible'-^) 

Universal consequences 
I e What if everyone did \\^ 
- Role reversal 
I e What if 1 or someone else 
wx.e in tnat situation^ 
— Otner cases 

1 e Vvhat if ae ujre in new 
situations*-^ 
H Develop skills necessary for 
actio.i Encourage use of skills m 
a reai situation 
9 Reflect on the action as imple 
mented and actual 
consequences 
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World Map of Rich and Poor Nations 





V- *'r'wi JCfT 



4 



3- 



Many students respond to 
the audiovisuals and infor- 
mation by observing how 
fortunate they are to live in 
America. This is the teach- 
able moment. Ask probing 
questions to help students 
realize the need to go 



beyond, to take action, to 
raise commurMty awareness 
of the problem, to plan 
activities and projects that 
help people in developing 
countries, and to understand 
the processes of public 
policy formation. 
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Copy This 
Page lor 
Classroom Use 

Make as many photocopies of 
this pretest as needed to use 
with your students Answers for 
Pan II are given bplow A b?r 
graph mignt be created to illus- 
trate students* attitudes feelings 
on statements in Part i This 
can be an opener to a discus- 
sion and more sharing of 
feelings or concerns 



Answers to Part II 

1 d about 75% 

2 b 6% 

3 c about 30% 

4 Asia. Afnca. Latin Amenca 

5 b military 

6 e under 1% 

7 d less than manv other 
developed countries 

8 a 1 

9 b V2 as much 
10 d 460mill.on 
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STUDENT 

PRETEST 

Global Connections Curriculum 



Part I: Attitudes 

What do you think'' Rate the amount of agreement or disagreement you have aith each of the 
following statcmentb Use' the scale below and indicate your choice on the blank provided 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 The United States is the wealthiest coi nt y in the world 

2 The U S has the highest . ndard of living in the world 

3 The U S IS a developing country 

4 The U S the most generous country in the world when it comes to giving development 
dss^tance 

5 U S citizens spend several times as much money on alcoholic beverages as the U S gov- 
ernment spends on official development assistance 

b There is c lot we can learn from Third World countries 

7 The food I eat is no* '^ealiy related to hunger in the developing countries of the world 

8 People are hungry because there jUSt isn't enough food to go around 

9 Most Americans have an accurate idea cf how Africans live 

10 If poor nations would adopt the U S economic and political systems of capitalism and 
democracy, they would develop more rapidly 

1 1 The U S government should give more food aid to needy countries 

12 If poor nat.ons would select a swcialist economic and political system as adopted by 
China, they would develop rnor** rapidly 

13 People don't have enough to eat because they are unwilling to work 

14 The pro».«em of aorld hunv^er is mostly a problem of foreign rount lesxjnd it will have 
litlle effect on my life as a U S citizen 



The problem of world hunger is my problem since the future of my j'fe is tied to the lives 
of jll other peoples on earth 



Part II: Factual Knowledge 

1 percent of the world's population lives m developing countries 

a less than 10% b about 25% 

c about 50% d about 75% 



percent of the world s resources 
b about 25% 
d about 50% 



e about 90% 

2 Hou much of the world's population lives in the United States'' 
a 3% b 6% 
c 9% d 12% 
e \o% 

3 The United States has 

a about 15% 
c about 30% 
e about 65% 

4 Which three continents contain the majority of developing countries'^ 
a Asia b North America 

c Atrica d Latin America 

G Aiictralia f Europe 

5 Which program item receives the biggest "chunk' of the U S budget-^ 
a foreign aid b military 

c welfare programs d education 

e government operation f health 

6 What percent of the U S Gross National Product (GNP) goes to foreign assistance'' 
a al>out 25% b about 15% 

c about 10% d about 5% 

e under 1% 

7 U S aid to developrng countries as a percent of the GNP is 
a more than that of any other developed country 

b more than most developed countries 

c about the same as other developed countries 

d less than many other developed countries 

8 In 1958, a Central African earned enough money from selling the U S 200 lbs of cotton to buy 
fiHir blankets How matiy blankets c<^uld he she buy today f<jr the monev, earned from selling the 
same amount of cotton-' 

a 1 b 4 c 8 d 12 

9 The average protein '^take of each persfjn jn the U S is abc^ut 9b gr<ims per day In Ir.dia it is 
a about the same b 1 2 as much 

c 3 4 a<; much d 1 3 as much 

10 The population of :he world is approximately 5 billion 1 5 00(» milluin) VUak rTiany people suffer 
from insufficient protein energy supply'^ 

a 50 million b 100 million 

c 200 million d 460 million 

e 900 million 



STUDENT 

PRETEST 

Global Connections Curriculum 



Part I: Attitudes 

What do you think ^ Rate the amount of ciyreement or disagreement you have w,ith each of the 
folluwiny statemeutb UbC the scale below, and indicate your choice on the blank provided 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



S 
9 
10 

:i 

12 

13 
14 



The United States is the wealthiest coint y in the w,'orld 
The U S has the highest . iidard ')f iivmg m the world 
The U S js a developing country 

Tht U S ID the nr^sl generous country i:i the w,oild w,hen it comes to giving development 
dsM>tance 

U S ^.lizens spend several times as much money on alcoholic beverages as the U S gov 
ernmeni spends on official development assistance 

There is r lot we can learn from Third World countnes 

The food I eat is ,io* ''Jaliy related to hunger in the developing countries of the world 
People are hungry because there just isn't enough food to go around 
Most Ameiicans have an accurate idea cf how Africans live 

If poor nations would adopt the U S economic and pol.tical systems of capitalism and 
democracy, they would develop more rapidly 

The U S government should 9ive more food aid to needy countries 

If poor nat.ons would select a SLKiialist economic and political system as adopted by 
China, they would develop rnor^ rapidly 

People don't have enough to eat because they are unwilling to work 

The prou.em of world hun^^er js mostly a problem of foreign rount lesjand it will have 
little effect on my life as a U S citizen 

Tlie problem of world hunger is my problem since tht; future of my I-fe is tied to the lives 
of jll oth.er peoples on earth 



Part II: Factual Knowledge 

1 percent of the world's population lives in developing countries 

a less than 10% b about 25% 

c about 50% d about 75% 

e about 90% 

2 How much of tht world's population lives in the United States'* 
a 3% b 6% 

c 9% d 12% 

e 1^% 

3 The United States has percent of the world's resources 

a about 15% b about 25% 

c about 30% d about 50% 

e about 65% 

4 Which rhree continents contain the majority of developing countries'' 
a Asia b North America 

c Atrica d Latin America 

e A»i^tralia f Europe 

5 Which program item receives the biggest "chunk" of the U S budget'' 
a foreign aid b military 

c welfare programs d education 

e government operation f health 

6 What percent of the U S Gross National Product (GNP) goes to ftjreign a.-sistance'* 
a alx)ut 25% b about 15% 

c about 10% d about 5% 

e under i% 

7 US aid to developing corntries as a percent of the GNP is 
a more than that of any other developed country 

b more than most developed countries 

c about the same as other developed countnes 

d less than many other developed countries 

8 In 1958. a Central African earned enough money from selling the U S 2(K) lbs of cotton to buy 
four blankets H<jw maiiV blarikels cuuld he she buy tuday f<jr the muiif y c-arned from selling the 
same amount of cotton*^ 

a I b 4 c 8 d 12 

9 The tiverage protein -^take of each person in the U S is about Ob grams per day In Ir.dia it is 
a about the s<jme b 1 2 as much 

c 3 4 much d 1 3 as much 

10 The population of 'he world is approximately 5 billion l5.0(M/ .hjIIkjij) \ low many people suffer 
from insufficient protein energy supply^ 

a 50 million b 100 million 

c 200 million d 460 million 

e 900 million 
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SELF-ASSESSMENT 



Checking Your Classroom's Global Connections 


In Vour Classroom 
Teaching Do You— 


Very 
Often 


Some- 
times 


Seldom/ 
Never 


Could Be 
Suitable 


Not Appropriate 
For My Students 


1 Display a world map'' 












2 Have a world atlas available^ 












3 Provide a globe ;n the room'-' 












4 Point out on the map or globe cities 
and countries that come up in 
discussion? 












5 Include materials that mention other 
countries in addition to the U S ^ 








i 
1 


6 Stress the need to know about the 
rest of the world '^ 






I : 

I t 


7 Point out international linkages in 
your local community''* 






1 


8 Mention fhat individual decisions 
can have an effect on our enviionmeiit 
and our worW 






t 1 

i ' 


9 Point out smiilarities among the 
world's cultures when teaching about 
other countries''' 




; 1 : 

! 


10 Point out that people can have 
different ways of doing (he same thing 
and that's okay'' 












1 1 Point out d'^ferences among 
cultures in a non udgmental way when 
teaching about other countries 
cultures'' 




I 
j 

j 

1 

i 

) 
t 






12 Inviie peop'e from the community 
to speak about other countries or 
cultures'' 












13 Bring in people to talk to your 
students about world issues, e g 
population, food, energy'' 


! ! 
) f 

1 1 

i i 




14 Discuss current world events ir 
class'' 


1 ; 

i 1 




15 Promote conservation and 
ecological concern within your 
classroom'' 












16 Teach your students about 
important issues facing our planet 
earth'* 












17 Discourage waste by your 
students'' 










. 


18 Promote loyalty to the U S whiie 
recognizing the rights of other 
countnes'' 










• 


19 Emphasize that conditions m our 
world are constantly clianging and we 
must prepare ourselves to live in a 
world of change'' 






. 






20 Encourage siudenis to think, 
dream, and plan for the future they 
would like to see^ 











(Adapted from "Global Education 
Project/' Menominee Counly Interme- 
diate School District, Menominee. 
Michigan.) 



Use This 
Page To Think 
Through Ways 
You Want 
To Change 

After a self -assessment, teachers 
may find it helpful to share 
findings with another teacher 
and discuss concerns or limita- 
tions Invite your school admin- 
istrator's commitment of support 
for changes you v;ant to make 



Use This 
Page To Think 
Through Ways 
You Want 
To Change 

After a self assessment, teachers 
may find it helpful to share 
findings with another teacher 
and discuss concerns or hmiia- 
tions Invjie your school admin- 
istrator's commitment of support 
for changes you v-ant to make 
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Teaching Strategies 
And Techniques 

• Problem Identification/ 
Clarification 

How To's 

1 Student-teacher conferences 
2. Classroom setting using 

— newspaper clippings/maga- 
zine articles 

— bulletin boards 

— case studies from writings, 
films, slides, videotapes. TV. 
short stories adolescent 
novels 

— vignettes 

— statistics 

— pretests. 

Suggested Questions To Ask 

L What is the practical problem in 
this situation'^ 

2. Why do you think this is a 
problem? 

3. Why be concerned about this 
for oneself? 

4. Do many different people sharp 
this problem? 

5- What questions do you have 
about this problem? 

* Information Search 
and Collection 

How To's 

1- Brainstorming in small groups 
or as a class. 

2. Interviews 

3. Questionnaires and surveys. 
4 Attitude inventory. 

5. Individual or group information 
collection from: 

-—lectures 

—assigned reading with 
worksheet 

— audiovisual materials 
—library work 

— magazine or newspapers 
—speakers. 

6. Class discussions using* 

— vignettes 
—case studies 

— value clarification activities 
—charts such as practical 

reasoning worksheet and 
variations. 

7. Role plays/simulations. 

8. Creative writing (stories). 

9 Teacher/student conferences 
10. Class discussion usiny: 

—decision (morally defensible) 

tests 
—universal tests 



—role reversal tests 
— new situation (workability) 
tests. 

Suggested Questions To Ask 

1 What information do you need 
to solve problems? 

2. What personal factors affect 
your decision— resources. 
goaL. nd values? 

3. What reasons are behind ^vhat 
you selected? 

4 What environmental factors 
affect your decision— laws and 
rules Of family, community, 
school, state, or nation? 
Resources and relationships? 
Cultural customs oi taboos? 

5. What alternatives or choices- 
good or bad— have you in 
making the decision? 

6. What are the consequences of 
each for you. your family, the 
community, nation, or world? 

7. What results— good or 
bad— might you expect as out- 
comes of your choice? 




!nod*rqu<rte wr,! resources and viatcr ait? 



8. What do you think is best to 
do and why? 

9 What impact would your 
decision have on you. your 
family, your community? 

10 What if everyone selected this 
solution or acted in this way? 

11. Woul \ you choose the same 
solution if you were . . ? (List 
persons who might be 
affected.) 

12 What if? 1 e You were preg- 
nant^ You heard food relief 
was io arrive the next day? 

13 Would this solution be work- 
able considering personal and 
environmental factors noted by 
you? 

14 Does this solution match with 
what you and society both feel 
is important? 



* Skill Development & 
Situation Application 

How To's 

1 Simulations and role plays. 

2. Laboratories. 

3. Individual experiences 

4. Everyday experiences in the 
home, school, and community. 

Suggested Questions To Ask 

1 Do you have the skills needed 
to carry out your decision 
carefully? 

2. What skills do you need? 

3. How can you better prepare 
yourself for this situation? 

• Reflections on 
Actions/ Consequences 

How To s 

1. Personal logs/journals. 

2. Bulletin boards. 

3. Pencil/paper tests. 

4 Group discussions using decision 
tests. 

Suggested Questions fo Ask 

1. How do you feel about your 
choice? 

2. What other decision/choice 
might be better and why? 

3. How can you prepare yourself 
better nex{ time for th's 
problem-solvmg siiuation^ 

Introduction of an 
Issue with Students 

Issue: Should I help 

families in devel- 
oping countries? 

Step 1: Clarify the problem. 

• How do developing coun- 
tries differ from developed 
countries? 

—Compare economic, 
educational, and health 
status of developing and 
developed countries. (See 
chart of Characteristics of 
Selected Countries on page 
9.) 

—Analyze and draw 

conclusions. 

—What does Jt mean to 

live m a country with a 

high infant mortality rate. 

low life expectancy, unsafe 

water, etc ^ 
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• Formulate a definition of a 
developing country 

• Locate developing coun- 
tries on a mep or 9iv>oe. 
—What generalizations can 
you make about the 
locations? 

—Are the countries clus- 
tered? (See World Map on 
Rich/Poor Nations on page 
4.) 

• Imagine yourself living m 
one of the developing 
countries. 

—What would your day b<? 
like? 

—What food would you 
eat? 

—What would you wear? 
—What services and con- 
veniences might you miss^ 
—What would be your 
job/career opportunities? 
—What are the roles of 
males and females? 

• What perennial problems 
are faced by families in 
developing countries? How 
are these problems similar 
or different from those of 
American families? 

• Identify major issues/con- 
cerns of selected develop- 
ing countries. Post these on 
lh<? map. 

Step 2: Draw some 
conclusions. 

• Use resources to develop 
case studies which depict 
issues/concerns of teen- 
agers and families in devel- 
oping countries. Resources 
include persons m your 
community such as refugee 
families, missionari«?s. 
Peace corps «vorkers. or 
others who have I'ved and 
worked in developing 
countries: and references 
such as books, periodicals, 
audiovisual, and current 
media (television etc ). 

• Assign reports on family life 
in selected developing 
countries. Use activities for 
creating cultural awareness 
on page 9, 

• Develop skits or role plays 
depicting daily life of teen- 
agers or families in your 
country. 

• Read the poem The Anth- 
metic of Pouerty on page 1 1 . 
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• Generate alternatives on 
how you can help. Plan 
FHA/HERO chapter 
awareness and/or outreach 
activities and projects 

• Ask questions of yourself in 
all the above activities: 
—What are the issues'' 
concerns? 

— Wiat are the feelings of 
each of the persons? 

— What values are 
important? 

—In what ways are these 
values similar or different 
from yours? 

—Compare needs of indi- 
viduals and families in 
developing countries, in 
America when it was 
developing, and in America 
today. 

Step 3: Take action. 

• Plan awareness activities 
and social action projects 
such as. 

-Publicizing mternaf.onal 
special event days such as 
World Food Day 
—Creating posters for 
school displays, illustrating 
teenagers and families m 
developing countries 

— Writing articles on class- 
room or FHA/HERO 
chapter activities for a 



school or local newspaper. 
—Sending to organizations 
personal, household, and 
clothing necessities for fam- 
ilies in de\/eloping 
countries 

—Sponsoring a child in a 
developing country. 

Step 4: Reflect on your 
action. 

• Imagine consequences, 
short and long term, for 
each of the awareness 
activities or action projects 
—Is it appropriate for the 
country? 

— Does it consider the 
needs, environment, and 
culture of that country? 
— Is It ethical? 
—Whose interests are 
served by the activities/ 
projects? 

• Should vou be involved? 
What are the outcomes for 
you individually, the com- 
muP'ty. and the nation if 
action is taken to help fam- 
ilies in developing 
countries? 

• Maintain student logs 
reflecting new knowledge, 
feelings, and perceptions 
while learning about indi- 
viduals and families in 
developing countries. 
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Suggestions To Help 
Students Learn 
About People 
In Developing Countries 

1 Recognize that one's own p<?rsonal 
or cultural beliefs, values, and per- 
ceptions are not the only way of 
viewing the world. 

2 Develop a non-judgmental atti- 
tude— to know and to understand 
the people of a country without 
evaluating. 

3. Display empathy, the ability to put 
oneself in another's shoes 

4. Note ethnocentric expressions of 
superiority. 

5. Recognize stereotypes of people of 
other countries. 

6. Acknowledge the similarities of 
people in developing countries and 
in the United States. 

7. Study a country for its intrinsic 
worth. Recognize the beauty of the 
traditions, the arts, and the cultural 
institutions. 

Creating Activities 
For Cultural Awareness 

The objective is to help students gain 
information about people in another 
culture. 

The following set of questions may be 
used to gain information. Draw out 
specific answers 

1. How do people greet each other - 
shake hands, bow. embrace, or 
other means'^ How do they part? 

2 On what occasions would one pre- 
sent or accept gifts'^ What gifts are 



considered appropriate? If flow?rs 
are given, what kind? What are 
come of the special meanings of 
flo\vers? 

3 Are children usually present or 
participating at social gatherings'^ 
Where are elderly members of the 
family or women of the family on 
these occasions 

4 How are children disciplined at 
i:ome or at school? 

5. In schools, are children segre- 
gated? If so. how— by race, class, 
caste, sex. religion, grade level, or 
age"^ 

6 Do most people read and write? 

7 How are public sanitation, 
hygiene, and garbage dea't with? 

8. What IS the normal dress of 
women, of men. of children? 

9 What foods are taboo? What 
actions are taboo"^ 

10 If as a customer you touch or 
handle things that are for sale, will 
vou be considered knowledgeable 
or inconsiderate, within or outside 
your rights'^ 

11. Is TV available? How widely is it 
used? How IS it used— teaching, 
recreation? What programs are 
available? 

12. What IS the attitude toward drink- 
ing and gambling? 

13. Hovy do adults spend their leisure 
time? How do children? 

14 What IS the normal pattern of 
work days and days off^ What are 
normal working hours for men. for 
women? 

15. What are the important holidays? 
How is each observed? 
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Culture Cues 

Culture is the sum total of 
ways of living built up by a 
group of human beings and 
transmitted from one gener- 
ation to another. 

Some characteristics of 
culture: 

• beliefs 

• values 

• world views (religion) 

• social organizarion 

• economic organization 

• political organization 

• verbal language 

• nonverbal communi- 
cation patterns 

• concept of time 

• concept of space 

• arts 

• traditions. 



Culture Kit- 
A Resource You 
Create 

One way to become interested in 
another culture is to actually handle 
items which are common to that cul- 
ture but which are unfamiliar to individ- 
uals in the U.S. A home economist at 
Iowa State University introduced the 
idea of a * culture kit." An adaptation of 
the original is found below: 

Creating the Kit 

People of all ages respond eagerly to 
the opportunity to handle real items 
from the everyday lives of other cul- 
tures. Trying on their hats, walking m 
their shoes, smelling their spices, listen- 
ing to their music, and playing their 
games offer welcome chances to iden* 
tify with unfamiliar patterns of life. 

A Culture Kit is a means for sharing 
with others what has been learned 
about another way of life. These guide- 
lines will make it easier and more fun 
for teachers and students to make their 
own Culture Kit. 
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Making It Your Own 

Step 1: Choose a culture. Decide 't 
you want to focus on a specific 
theme such as food or music or to 
combine several themes for a more 
general approach 

Step 2: Keep m mind that a Culture 
Kit should include experiences for 
all five senses, sight, sound, smell, 
touch, and taste. Active participa- 
tion on the part of users will 
enhance the effectiveness of the kit. 

Step 3: When items are collected, 
learn as much about each one as 
possible Head and talk with people 
who have travelled or lived in that 
culture. Foi example 

• How is the item used m daily 
life? 

• What customs are associated 
with It? 

• Where did it come frcin-^ Why is 
it used? Who uses it? 

• How is ;t made? 

Ideas for Content 

1 Maps, flags, coins, currency or 
stamps 

2 Pictures and posters, slides, 
films, or filmstrips 

3 Cassette tapes of people talking, 
of music, or culturgrams. 

4. Stones or books about the 
country; newspapers and 
magazines 

5 Recipes or foods such as spices 
which won't spoil 

6 Clothing and handmade crafts 

7 Musical instruments or small 
household utensils 

8. Play matenals and games 
9 Poetry. 

Collecting Kit Items 

Sources for items in the kit va;y from 
city to city Some suggestions are. 

1 People who have lived or 

travelled m the culture 
2. Travel agents, foreign tounst 

offices, airline offices and/or 

embassy or consul office of the 

country. 

3 Import stores. Check the yel- 
low pages m the phone book 

4. Food import stores carrying 
international products. 

5 Libraries will have information 
and can help in locating other 
resources 



6 Bookstores. Don't overlook 
used bookstores and thrift shops 
for old articles, maps, or 
posters NQtionol Geographic or 
travel magazines will be helpful 

7 Universities and colleges Vv^ill 
be helpful in locating foreign stu- 
dents and resource materials 

8 UNICEF bibHographies are 

available for every grade. K-12, 
critiquing books on over 100 
countries. These can be ordered 
from the Information Center on 
Children's Culture. United 
States Committee for UNICEF, 



box are suitable Bookstores usually 
have boxes that are especia)'* 
strong. 

Step 2: Label each item with a self- 
sticking or sew-on label Fasten an 
inventory list to the lid of the box 
for quick reference Include note- 
cards with brief, clear descriptions 
of each item. Keep two other 
copies of the notecards — a master 
set and one to replace lost or worn 
cards. Laminating cards or paper 
items will help prc^^rve and protect 
them 

Step 3: P?ck kit items in a way to pre- 
vent their damage. Plastic bags 




Improving ^omei) <« t'ntieprfncundl <.kilk and .icces<, lo 
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331 East 38th Street, New 
York, NY 10016 Film lists and 
study units on selected countries 
are a!so available 
9 Background Notes of the 
U.S. Department of State are 
short, well-written statements 
(3-5 pcages with a good map) on 
the current politics of all coun- 
tries of the world with whom the 
U.S. maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions These may be purchased 
inexpensively from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Pnnting Office. Washing- 
ton, DC 20422 

Putting the Kit Together 

Step 1: Select a sturdy, well-designed 
box to contain the items A mailing 
box, a suitcase, or a corruqated file 
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should be used to protect each 
Item Tissue paper, plastic bubble 
sheets, thin sponge rubber, or other 
packaging material can be used for 
further protection 

Using Your Culture Kit 

Use the Culture Kit as an active 
resource Let the user audience 
become involved with the items during 
your presentation Incite people from 
the culture to be a part of yorr 
presentation 

Discuss similarities and interesting differ- 
ences between U.S culture and the 
culture presented by your Culture Kit. 

Share your Culture Kit with other 
people Invite their use of it with their 
friends or at other group meetings. 
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The Arithmetic 
Of Poverty 

By Appadura (India) 

Decide, mother, 

Who goes without! 

Is it Rama, the strongest? 

Or Baca, tfie weakest 

Who may not need it much 

longerr 
Or perhaps Sita 
Who may be expendable? 

Decide, mother! 
Kill a part 
Of yourself 

As you resolve the dilemma. 
Decide, mother! 
Decide . . . 
And hate. 

Source: Overco«nlt g World 
Hunger r^TKe Challenge 
AheiHi, FVesfdentlal Commission 
on World Hunger, 1980. 



Links To Make 

For Help & Resources 

Connect with Future 
Homemakers of America 

Use the FHA/HERO planning process 
to identify home economics issues in 
developing countries 

• Select an is^ue 

• Work individualK' through the 
Power of One or in committee 
or as a chapter to develop 
projects. 

• Obtain resources from the 
iibrary; write for materials; invite 
speaker's. 

• Plan activities that help create an 
awareness of neeas in develop- 
ing countries or service projects 
that assist people in developing 
countries. 

• Involve the school and commu- 
nity in FHA/HERO activities and 
projects. 

• Publicize these activities. 

Encourage the FHA/HERO state asso- 
ciation to adopt a state project relating 
Home Economics and development 
education. 

Celebrate World Days 

Plan to celebrate or include information 
in your classes about World Home 




Woikshops focused on dcvebpmcnt educatton die 
cnnching and bolster Confidence in teaching 
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Economics Day, World Health Day, 
and World Food Day A focus on these 
can spark the interest of students 
and/or Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica chapter members. 

Each of these days is recognized undely 
throughout the world with a variety of 
events. Instructional materials which 
can easily be related to Home Eco- 
nomics have been prepared for each of 
these days and are available at little or 
no cost from the sponsoring 
organizations. 

These commemorative days might also 
be used to sponsor a money-making 
activity, with the money then contrib- 
uted to designated appropriate out- 
reach program (s) 

WORLD HOME ECONOMICS 
DAY-March 20 

Sponsored by the International Federa- 
tion for Home Economics (IFHE), this 
day gives home economists an oppor- 
tunity to tell the community about 
Home Economics programs and how 
Home Economics is addressing local 
community probLms or development 
and family issues in other countries. 
Contact the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, 2010 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 
20036 

WORLD HEALTH DAY-April 7 
Sponsored by the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO) of the United Nations, 
this year's international theme is 
"Health for All: All for Health." 
Emphasis is on the importance of 
immunization in combating childhood 
deaths from preventable diseases. A 
new international health teaching 
module is available from: The Ameri- 
can Associction for World Health 
(AAWH), 2001 S Street N.W., Suite 
530, Washington, DC 20009. 

\yORLD FOOD DAY- October 16 
Sponsored by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) of the United 
Nations, this day commemorates u^e 
day of FAO s founding in 1945. *'Pov- 
erty. Hunger and Interdependence" 
was the most recent theme The day is 
celebrated in approximately 150 coun- 
I tries. The American Home Economics 
Association has been a national co- 
sponsor for several years. Updated 
materials are available from National 
Committee for World Food Day. 1001 
22nd Street N.W.. Washington. DC 
2043'7; 202-653-2404. 
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Link Up with Others 
In Service Projects 

The following are some organii 
with development education ac* .ties 
Your class or FHA/HERO chapter 
may wish to learn what these groups 
are doing. All groups are aware of the 
Global Connections project and wi'l 
assist in any way they can to help stu- 
dents identify an activity for their 
involvement. 



AFRICARE 

1601 Connecticut Avenue N W 
Washington. DC 20009 
202-462-3614 

BOOKS FOB SCHOOLS 

AHEA Global Connections 
2010 Massa^iiusetts Avenue N W 
Washington. DC 20036 

202- 862-8300 

HABITAT INTERNATIONAL 

419 West Church Stret^t 
Amcncus. GA 31709 
912-924-6935 

PEACE CORPS PARTNERSHIP 
PROGRAM 

806 Connecticut Avenue N W 
Washington. DC 20526 
1-800-4:?" 8580 

PROJECT MERCY 

7011 Ardmore Avenue 
Fort Wayne. IN 46809 
219-747-2559 

SAVE THE CHILD'^EN 

P O Box 950 
Westport, CT 06881 

203- 226-7271 

SCHOOL PARTNERS THROUGH 
AHEA 

AHEA Global Connections 
2010 Massachusetts Ave NW 
Washington, DC 2(>(>36 
202-862-8300 

TRICKLE UP 

54 Riverside Drive, PHE 
New York, NY 10024 
212-362-7958 

UNICEF 

331 East 38th Street 
New York, NY 10016 
212-686-5522 

UNIFEM 

304 East 45th Street 
New York, NY 10017 
212-906-6400 

2 



Tap Other Resources 

From the organizations noted with an 
asterisk and listed on page 3, you will 
be able to obtain information about 
slides, filmstrips, films, videocassettes 
which are available— usually on loan 
for return postage or at minimum cost 
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Background Reading 
Culturgrams: The Nations Around 

Us, Vol 1 and 11, Gan-ett Park 
Press, Gan-ett Park, MD 20896. 
$15.00. Each volume contains 
information about customs, lan- 
guage, demography, and many 
aspects of life in 50 or more 
countries North and South Amer- 
ica, Western and Eastern Europe 
make up Volume 1. Africa, Asia, 
and the Middle East countries are 
found in Volume !1. 
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Ending Hunger, The Hunger Project, 
Praeger Publishers, 1985 CBS 
International Publishing, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, NY 
10175 $19.95. Beautiful colored 
photos, maps, and charts to 
inspire, challenge, and inform 
regarding the worldwide elimination 
of hunger 

State of the World 1987, Lester 
Brown, et a/.. World watch Institute, 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue N.W , 
Washington, DC 20036. $9 95 
Updated annually with particular 
environmental and development 
issues emphasized each year. A 
reliable, easy-to-read and under- 
stand reference. 



The State of the World's Children 
1987, James P Grant, UNICEF 
Division of Information and Public 
Affairs, 3 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, NY 10017. $8.95. 
Annual report of UNICEF programs 
for children particularly in less 
developed countries and with 
appropiiate tables of statistics 
related to nutrition, health, educa- 
tion, economics, and demography. 



World Resources 1987: An Assess* 
ment of the Resource Base 
That Supports the Global 
Economy, World Resources Insti- 
tute, P.O. Box 620, Holmes, PA 
19043. $16.95 plus $2.00 for post- 
age and handling. Contains data 
tables for 146 countries and is 
updated annually. Includes GNP; 
population and growth rates; b'*'*h, 
death, and health indicators; land 
use, food and agriculture produc- 
tion; and water and energy avail- 
ability and use, among others. 




